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The contrast with the enormous acceleration that the expansion of technical
education gave to economic modernization in the United States, Germany, Russia, and
Japan in the nineteenth century (and much more recently in China as well as in India)
makes the point much more positively. For example, in an empirical study of some
seventy nations located in all parts of the world (except Africa), William S. Bennett,
Jr. found a high positive correlation between growth in technological education and
economic development.36
Another, and much neglected, element in the contrast between rapidly modern-
izing societies and the less developed colonial societies was the attention paid to
teacher training. Most teacher-training programs for the preparation of primary school
teachers in Asia and Africa were little more than postprimary schools concentrating on
the technical pedagogy of teaching the primary school subjects. They usually did not
even include an academic training equivalent to the level of the subjects of the
secondary schools. Even so, they involved at least the rudiments of literacy and as such
prodded the teachers with an education that set them apart from the masses of
illiterates in the populations.
The great pity was that primary school teachers found themselves living and
working in the rural sector for which their training had poorly prepared them, and at
the same time their lack of a secondary-level education cut them off from close
contact with the cohesive urban professional elites. They could not act as effective
intermediaries between the rural and the urban styles of life. One of the great
opportunities for economic and political development was thus lost, because the gap
between rural and urban sectors was, if anything, widened and deepened by the
importation of disjunctive European educational systems which drew a sharp line
between the training of primary school teachers in a rural climate of opinion and the
training of secondary school teachers in an urban-oriented atmosphere. No wonder a
boy with a modicum of education wished to escape from the countryside to the city if
he could.
The opportunity was thus lost to achieve what was one of the more fortunate
but little appreciated aspects of American teacher education in the nineteenth century.
The normal schools and the teacher-training colleges were dispersed so widely through-
out the United States that they contributed to rural development even when they did
not teach rural subjects. They acted as an extension of the urban literate society to the
countryside, and they relatively soon built up the academic training they offered to
the level of the secondary schools that prepared for the colleges and universities.
Before too long they were even providing a postsecondary level of general education to
which the ambitious boy or girl could aspire without flocking to the cities. In this
sense erstwhile teachers colleges helped to bridge the gap between rural and urban life,
eventually providing a training for a diversified range of occupations which continued
to include teaching but were not confined to teaching.
Up to the 1920s teacher training was so neglected in most colonial societies that
when independence arrived thirty or forty years later a vast shortage of trained
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